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her dramatic appearance at the Diamond Jubilee Review
in 1897. Her performance established what was then a
record of speed for any ship. It prepared the way for a
wide adoption of turbine driving in the Navy and the Mer-
cantile Marine. Every opportunity I had, then and later,
of seeing Parsons at close quarters, of observing how he
would bend his mind to the problem of the moment,
increased my admiration of the inventor and my regard
for the man. To the last, there was an endearing quality
in his self-effacement, in the modesty with which he wore
his world-wide fame, which gave him a peculiar charm
once the veil of shyness was drawn aside. Now that he
is gone, his friends feel that they are sharers in a personal
no less than a national loss.

But such a man lives on in his achievements. To.
Parsons it was granted as to few men to see the fruit of
his ideas and his labours. Long before he died the world
recognized that he had revolutionized steam engineering.
He had taught us how to generate power on a scale and
with a concentration never before approached. Nothing,
in a sense, could be simpler than his steam windmill
with its successive rings of vanes, each in turn taking up
a small fraction of the whole energy of the blast. To
conceive such a device was one thing, to give it being and
action was quite another. That meant many subsidiary
inventions and years of toil; it meant the removal of
mountains of prejudice. But the triumph is complete.
Engineers, all the world over, are whole-heartedly con-
verted. They build their steam windmills on a colossal
scale, crowding 50,000 or 100,000, sometimes even 200,000
kilowatts into a single unit, confident in the knowledge
that no more trustworthy and economical prime-mover
is available for the gigantic stations which play so im-
portant a part in modern civilization as centres for the
production and distribution of light and of power.